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fax for its funiamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end (‘ie docialisin of the Primitive Church [ts alm. however. 
{eto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence. und 
the news of the day. 

Tex 4s—Vree. to chose who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Sp-ci nia na nbors will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any < thaeciber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
as nc py with his neme ind residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y." 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Cir:slar is offsrel to those who wishit, as the 
gosp:l is. wthout money anil without price.— 
It is supportel at present, first and principally, by 
the funts of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es, s2coalty, by the free contribetions of its friends 
an! 1 few ce nittances from those who choose to pay 
for it OUurexpectation, however, is that the idea 
of. Free Diiny Reviaiovs Press, as the comple- 
m sit inl consunmation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, «tl Frae Benevolent Sovieties, will gradually 
bes» ue kiown, anl ba appreciated among all spir- 
ituciuly minled religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
dr iw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
heirtel than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Sole Soziety, antenlows it annually with a 
Tev-aue of three hun lred thousand dollars, 





What Oat to be Done. 

1 slizionis, by right, the highest teacher of 
m:i:< ual, antought to use the most commanding 
ins cru nentality. 

2. Lae press is, at this day, the most ommaniding 
ins:ru asutality of instrustion Therefore religion 
ou cit to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
Qu <ue press. 

% Ju-nalisn is the sup:rior function of the 
pressure ¢Fsstive tian book meking, because 
more cuutinususand universalin its operation Re- 
lig 1 sagit, therefure, to take the lead in Jour- 
Dal.su 

4 tie Deily Peas is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisn—as much more effeccive thin the weekly 
press, +3 the tatter is more effective chan bouk-mak- 
ins salfortheseugreison. Religion ougat there- 
fo. wv asveal fro.a tue pulpit t the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

& $slieviag that what onght to be done can be 
dow:, tae puolishers aud frieuls of The Circular, 
in (i: nuina of the Curist in religion, have pur- 
pol anal ore prspurimg co mstitute a Duly Reli- 
6" 8 Press 
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MANUFACTURE 
Su, ior Steel-Trans, fur hunters and froutier 
sacug tntncled Craveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hat.3 Caps 3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL CREES, FRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c , 
Green & Preserwed 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADOLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI KS, 
Ocders for any of the above articles directed t+ 
[HE COMMUNITY. Oneida. N. ¥. 
will ceevive snc attention. 


ON UN Ue ers 


Publications. 

THS BERBAN; A Mammal or che help of those 
wao seck the Faith of the Priaitive Church: an 
octavo volane of 500 pages. --By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50 
Tic Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 

Felicious topies of interest: Salva‘ion from Sin The New 

Birt) Phe Second Contng Resarreetion. Origin of Evil. Our 

Rel vtionsto the Heavenly Church. Ab: lition of Death. Con- 

densvtion of Life, &e. &e —treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing muy ew and interesting 

co vel usions. ditering widely from those of the old Theology 

All vo) wish to unlerstand Brace Coum vieu—ite constitu- 

tio: ul besis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

felves with the con enta of this book. 


BILE COMMUNISM; A Commilat on from the 
Ananal Reports and other padliewions of the 
fiisila Association and its berinches. presenting. 
i» connection with their History, a summary view 
of “heir Religious and Sooial Vieories 128 pages, 
octavo, Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
f oled bv J. H. Novas. 


Ixplaired and de- 
Pamphlet 6} ets, 


“a” Past Volumes of the Cirenlar and the 
Pry cotionist, can be furnished and any of the: 
above Publications may be sent hy mail to all parts— 
ef tie conntry 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ove located at Wallingford. Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

~The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secund Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then fountled in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therejor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA.1ON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI, 
CATION WITH THE Spruit or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a puupiet of 124 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the mainteuance of a good spirit, securing 
viral. organization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the mos! spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths nave been mainly developed in this 
age, is rexpected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society They consider themselves membe's and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven. and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-hehaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circuinstances of the Community are at pres- 
eut adverse to rece. ving new members. Tneir princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are tull 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tae Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terins as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense. and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as 2 condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES ANI MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior -phere at his Second Coming, A. D 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in [lades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heaveus 
Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and coutes 

sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease. renewing Youth, and 

nbolishing Dea h 
Community of Property of all kinds, 

tion tor distribution 
Dwelling tcgether.n Association, or Complex Fami- 

lies 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Even:ng. 
Lord's Supper at every Meal 


with Inspira- 





Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 


| Horticulture the leading business for subsistenee 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
‘ted to God. 
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The Possession of Truth. 

We wish our readers to sympathize 
with us in the increasing interest with 
which we are learning to regard Truth. 
If they have gone with us hitherto 
in the discipline of Christ’s school, 
they must have arrived at a point now 
where the transcendent beauty and value 
of truth is absorbing all the interest of 
their hearts. “!f ye continne in my 
word,” said Christ, “ then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed ; ard ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Actual knowledge of the Truth is eqniv- 
alent to entire salvation : it breaks for 
us every snare of evil, and conducts us to 
the serene blessedness of heaven, “ Jf 
we walk in the light, as he isin the light, 
we have fellowship, [or community] one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,” 

Here let us understund this matter, and 
by asingle act of just scrutiny, sweep 
away the mystery, suspicion and uncer- 
tainty which the devil has contrived to 
throw over this subject. He woud make 
us doubt if possible the existen e of truth 
asa living agency, a inajestic deliverer. 
He points us to the world—divided into 
a thensand different and conflicting 
schools, each claiming to possess the truth 
---to the tuiling students who in all ages 
have interrogated nature and revelation 
in vain, and died at last the victims of 
evil. We look abroad and find much 
that is plausible, but nothing satisfae- 
tory, in the pretensions of the highest in- 
tellects, and the most devoted moralists 
of the day. The church shows us a form 
of Truth, but no vital salvation. The 
fragmentary Reforms of later origin are 
full of letter demonstration, but they 
strike hopelessly on the heart, and are 
seen to be doomed failures from the be 
ginning. Above all, looking back of the 
new and specific discoveries which are 
urged as truth, at the light-bearers 
themselves, and you find no true men, 
no evidence of personal emancipation 
from the power of evil. In view of all 
this ground for skepticism, we are asked 
to doubt the actuality of truth, and still 
more its availibility to the present prac- 
tical need of men. 

Rather, this parade of evidence serves 
to exalt trath, to endear it, to drive our 
confidence in it into certainty. The true 
criticism of all the men and schools who 
stand before us as examples of failure is 
this; They are at best but seeking to get 
the Truth ; not to be possessed by it — 
Matk well the difference. Their claim, 
and only claim is, that they have got the 
truth, or some portion of it, and are ina 
position to deal it out to the world asa 
merchant does his goods, It is sufficient 
fora man to make a discovery, real or 
supposed, of new truth, wd everything 
conspires at ouce tu set him up as a Re- 
former, or in other words a would-be 
peddler of heaven's light. The world en- 


/conrages, nay” demands this perpetual 


round of humbus, by the profane and 


inverted view which they have of Truth, 


system of education which prevails, pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that Truth is 
a thing to be got and appropriated ac- 


‘cording to a man’s industry, and dealt 





in according to his selfish advantage. 
The Lord God himself would be parted 
off and disposed of in a similar way, if 
he were supposed to be accessible to the 
enterprise of our ambitioas Truth dealers, 

But this bewildering game which has 
been played with shows of truth, and 
which, as leaving no result of actual hap- 
piness, has made truth herselfto be doubt- 
ed if not despised, is coming to be un- 
derstood, It is founded throughout on a 
mistake ; and the system itself being 
radically false, truth shall not be respon- 
sible for the failures that have been 
worked out, It is a mistaken idea that 
the Truth can be got—can be hekl in 
the possession and service of any man, 
or set of men. They may get more or 
less of true theory—some partial form 
of truth, but not its power. Tiuth is 
divine, an extension of God himself, and 
as such, can never become the servant of 
egotism. 

Having cleared away the juggling ap- 
pearances which are intended to intercept 
our vision, and obscure the reality, we may 
now be introduced afresh to TRura, and 
may worship m the fullest confidence 
that is instinctive te the heart. We are 
instructed to approach it, not as to a dead 
articie of merchandise, but as to a glo- 
rious living power which is superior to 
us and can possess us. Qur true attitude 
is seen to be not that of lordly control, 
or of indifference, but one of feminine in- 
vitation to the Truth. Only as we pass 
iuto an entirely receptive relation toward 
the Spirit of Truth can we hope for any 
real connection with it And no partial 
surrender of ourselves, will suffice to es- 
tablish this unity, or convey to us the in- 
tegral power that belongs to it. It re- 
quires total, reckless abandonment of the 
inmost life ; a passionate appreciation of 
it which swallows up everything else — 
Its power of seduction, when once ad- 
witted to our hearts, is capable of bring- 
ing us to this extr mity of love and ab- 
negation, And when this is accomplish- 
ed, salvation is won; salvation present 
and ultimate, in general and in detail. 
We live the truth in thought, word and 
deed. 

But primarily in deed, And here we 
are led to make another criticism corres- 
ponding to the ore already proposed and 
equally sweeping. The order in which 
Truth wanifests itself in the life, is, first, 
in action ; having possession of a man it 
seeks its first expression in deeds. This 
embodiment gained, the thouzht, theory, 
or idea of it. is iy right order next expan- 


del in conversation—subjected to she 
test of free and level argument.. The 


third stage brings it legitimately to that 
oft preaching, aud the fourth to printing. 
As this is the natural process of Truth, 


so it is evident to mere inspection that 


words spoken or printed, otherwise than 
in the order described, must lack the suh- 


stance and authority necessary to give 
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them effect. This, according to the spir- 
it of it, was the method of Jesus Christ, 
of the apostles and of every truthful, sin- 
cere man that ever blessed the world. 
It is a righteous rule and one inevitably 
natural to walk by, for all who are really 
inspired by truth ; but ome particularly 
odious and difficult for those who are so 
unfortunate as to “ get the truth.” 

We have but liastily expressed some 
of cur earnest convictions on this sub- 
ject. We cannot offer our hearts too 
much to the attractions which belong to 
Truth. ‘To genuine humility it is the ve- 
hicle of God. 
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ONEIDA, JAN. 12, 1860, 
DoE" We have contracted for a new supply of 
paper for the next volume of the Circular. The 
expense will be about $275. Any help that our 
subscribers may feel prompted to give us towards 
paying for it, will be thankfully received and ap- 
preciated. 





The Power ot Utterance. 


The following. article, though written and pub- 
lished several years ago, expresses what we wish now 
to say to our friends and readers—to all who are 
interested in the progress of (Christ's kingdom—we 
therefore re-publish it. Friends and brethren, 
what say you? Shall we not hear from you oftener? 
Does not the tread of the advancing hosts of man- 
kind echoin your hearts? [ave you no words of 
cheer; no notes of observation of the past or present, 
or hopes and faith for the future to utter? How sets 
the march of ages from where you stand ? Come up 
brethren into the great congregation and let us hear 
from you: 

We expect to cunquer the world for Christ 
ard the kingdom of heaven. How? By the 
power of utterance. John in the Apocalypse 
writes ouncernins those who are victorous over 
the enemy of all righteousness, that “they over- 
eame by the blood of the Lamb and the word of 
their testimony.’ In other words they overcame 
by vital union with Christ, and wllerance or 
confession of that fact. The confession of Christ 
was the great weapon with which they fought 
their way through surrounding hosts of evil toa 
victorious exit into the resurrection world. And 
we believe that same living fact of union with a 
posthumous Savior, and the cunfession of it,, will 
avail for the subjection of this world to the rule 
of Christ and the introduction of the kingdom 
of God. 

The power of utteranee: is a great power. It 
is the power of life, for life alone can utter itself. 
The power of utterance brought Lazarus forth 
from the grave. It prostraicd the three thousand 
at the feet of the Apostles on the day of Pente- 
cust. It shapes: the affairs of the world at this 
hour. Take the Tribune as an instance. That 
journal has probably a million readers in the 
Northere Statos, and its utterance goes far to 
shape the thoughts and feelings of those readers, 
it molds them into a. différent channel day by 
day. It carries a power with it, fur good or evil, 
each day that it rolls from the press. 

Now what Christ wants, and what the world 
needs is a Daily Paper, whose utterances shall 
be those of the everlasting gospel—a channel— 
@ medium through which the life of heaven and 
the universe can speak. We believe it is the pur- 
pose of God to establish such a paper, and we 
have offered ourselves, and the Circular to cvdp- 
erate with him. It is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose, however, that an army 
of writers should be reared up and prepared, men 
and women who will be obedient mediums of the 
Spirit of Truth. Friends and brethren, earnest 
hearts every where, how shall this be dene ? Paul 
answers this question in his exhortation to Timo- 
thy: “Wherefore f put thee in rememberance, 
that thou stir up the gifl of God that is in thee.” 
Yes, stir up the giftof God that is in thee, and 
fear not, for “ God has not given us the spirit of 
fear: but of power, and of love, and of a sound 


mind.” ‘The nursing and cultivation of this God- 


implanted seed, which every believer has in him, 
will bring the power of utterance. 

We feel that there is need of tho application 
ef that exhortattion to our frends, both in the 
Associations and outside. 


We want more utter- 


ance from you throngh the columns of the Cir- 
cular. Every one needs it »s a means of fellow- 
ship, and influx of spiritual life. It should be a 
matter of study and heart-purpose with every 
believer in Christ. to seize every means to in- 
prove himself in the matter of utterance and com- 
munication. He who writes to the Hebrews 
says, in. view of the glorions things they had re- 
ceived through Christ: “ By him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is the fruit of our lips, giving thanks in his 
name. But to do good and to. communicute for- 
get not, for with such sacrifiees God is well 
pleased. * 

It is very desirable that every believer should 
give attendance to writing—to the cultivation of 
the faculty of expression. And no one will be 
justified by the excuse, “T can’t.” This is a 
lying word, and should be crossed out of the vo- 
cabulary of every earnest man. The little verse 
of poetry contains the truer philosophy : 

Hark! the ringing of the anvil, 
How the strong arm strongly plyeth, 
How the iron unshapen bendeth 

To the stroke of him who tryeth 
Heated matter, red and glorious, 
Heated life- blood, calm, victorious ; 
Ringing anvil, hammer plying, 
Shows the good of work and trying ! 

The will to ¢ry, and the hand to strike, are the 
secret springs of success in all the functions of 
life. They give success in writing. The very 
attitude of mind and spirit that says, “I will 
try,” opens to the influx of the spirit of power 
and expression. The Spirit of Truth possesses 
the power of utwerance and of writing. If per- 
sons find it difficult to express themselves in the 
way of writing, fet them seck the fellowship of 
that Spirit, and cultivate an attitude of carnest- 
ness and insprovement, that will try, and never 
give up—never say “I can’t.” The Spirit of 
Truth is the great teacher. “ He shall guide you 
into all truth, is the promise. Not all at once 
—do not expect that. But that Spirit will “guide 
you,” and will bless all your efforts for utterance, 
however small and apparently feeble they may be 
And here lies a great mistake: persons think 
they cannot write because they cannot do some- 
thing great right off, at the first effort. They 
do not, appreciate the “day of small things.”— 
Every one has to begin by doing a little at first. 
Great things are never expected of begiuners, but 
the faithful performence of a little. And “he 
that is faithful in the least will be faithful also in 
much.” By doing some little thing the way 1s 
open for alarger job, What is warted is the 
spirit that will strive, and wait, and plod, and 
pray. 

Do nottry to“ getup,” or manufacture some- 
thing; you will most likely fail, or your productions 
will be dry and ‘‘essayish.” But watch for the 
leadings of the Spirit. Do you not have heart- 
thrills of experience, or edifying thoughts or views 
of truti, now and then, that come, you can hardly 
tell how or whence? If you do, seize them; 
brood over, nurse and study them; then try to 
express them in writing. If you have the 
thought, there are words with which that 
thought can be clothed, so that others can see 
and feelit. Do not try to make too much of it; 
an outline paragraph is often more suggestive and 
edifving than a long, labored article. 

“Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, (hink on these things,” 
metlitate on them, give yourselves wholly to them: 
WRITE ON THEM—heaven wiil respond to you, and 
your profiting will appear unto all.—rt. 1. p. 





The Independent concludes an article on the 
signs of the times, with the following hopeful 
view: 

* Amid all the crash and commotion, the eye of 
faith discerns the coming Kingdom of power. 
Nothing will go down that ought to stand.— 
Nothing will be dissolved that ought to abide 
When God shakes terribly the earth and the 
heaven, it signifieth roe REMOVING OF THOSE 
THINGS THAT ARE SHAKEN, that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain The pres- 
ent is net a time for fear, but for faith, Commo- 
tions that shake the threne of iniquity are the 
beginning of the end. The New Year summons us 
to the highest faith in God and the highest devo- 
tion to man, in prayer and labor for the coming 
of the kingdom.” 








The speech of Mr. Seward in which occurs his 


statement of the “irrepressible conflict’? between | the 








slavery and freedum in this country, which 


has since become the key-note of discussion, was 
delivered at Rochester, and not at Auburn, as we 
stated in an article sometime since. 


Project for a New State. 





We have received the first number of a new 
monthly paper, published at Wabashaw, Minne- 
sota, called The Commonvealth, It is the organ 
of the Commonwealth Homestead Association, a 
new organization, which puts forward the follow- 
ing platform cf primciples and measures : 

1. We propose to found and organize a Free 
State, in obedience to the principles of justice and 
Common Sense. 

2. We propose to. guarantee to each adult per- 
son, a Homestead of eighty acres of land 

3. We propose to assess the taxes principally 
if not entirely, on the land; cach Home-tead to 
pay a uniform tax, without regard to improve- 
ments. 

4 Any person will be at liberty to secure as 
much land 18 he chouses, paying taxes in pro 
portion to the amount. 

5 We propose that all persons of adult age. 
capable of reading and writing, shall enjoy all 
the privileges of citizenship. 

6. We propose to substitute, as far as practi- 
cable, the Press for. the Leg*slature ; cunstitu- 
ting the People the Legislators, and thus estab 
lish a pure Demoeracy. 

7. We propose a Srare Paper, to be under 
the control of the Stale Officers ; to be the ex- 
ponent ot all ideas, and to circulate freely, through 
the State. 

8. We propose the establishment in every 
town, of Schools, Lectures, a Library and Reading 
Room, to be free to all 

9. We propose establishing roads, selecting 
sites for Public Building, and providing for public 
utihties, in advance of settlement. 

10. We adopt the principle of taking care of 
stock, instead of fencing crops. 

1l. We insist that Public Buildings, and all 
others contiguous, be built of fire-proof materials, 
ultimately, as the truest ecomomy. 

12. We propose to lay out the Public Domain, 
around the town centers, or public buildings; so 
that persons may locate just as near the centre, 
or as far away, as they may choose. 

13. We recogmze Naturat ADVANTAGES as 
Public Property, for the benefit of all. 

14. We propose to organize a company forthwith, 
for the purpose of locating and building a Paciric 
+ Roap, through the territury selected for a 

te. 

15. We believe in individual responsibility, in 
permitting every one to manage his own affairs, 
control his own means, and do as he pleases, so 
long as he trespasses upon the rights of no one. 

16. We advocate organizing industry, by means 
of the Centra Worksnop, and Excuance 
Bank, upon the voluntary principle. 

17. We believe in Justice, ToLeration and 
Common Sense—and have faith in humanity 
Come with us, and we will do you good. 


The name of our old correspondent and subscri- 
ber, Robert Pike, Jr., appears as the general 
agent of the Association, and also as one of the 
principal contributors to the Commonwealth.— 
The idea of substituting the Press for the Legis 
lature and the establishment of a State Paper. 
is similar to what was proposed in the article 
on “ Theocratic Democracy,”’ in our lust paper. 


Free=-Soll Citizens Driven from Kentuckey. 


The Cincinnati Commercial states that thirty- 
six persons arrived in that city on the 30th of Dec., 
from Kentucky, having been warned to leave the 
State for the crime of holding slavery to be a sin. 
They were from Berea and vicinity, Madison 
County, Kentucky, where they were living indus- 
trious, sober and peaceful lives. The Commercial 
gives the following account of the party :— 

“They are inoffensive persons, men of peace, 
and would not have been driven from any commu- 
nity in the world-except one oppressed and be- 
nighted by the slave system. They were neigh- 
bors, friends, and co-workers of the Rev. John 
G. Fee, whose reputation a8 an earnest and quiet 
opponent of Slavery is well known to the country. 
Among the exiles are the Rev. J. R. Rogers, prin- 
cipal of a flourishing school at Berea, and his 
family; J. D. Reed and family; John S. Hanson 
and family. Mr. Hanson is a native of Kentucky, 
and a hard-working, thrifty man. He had re- 
cently erected a steam saw-mill, and owns five 
hundred acres of land in Madison Cuunty, Ky 
The Rev. J. F. Boughton; E. T. Hayes and 8. 
Life, carpenters; A.G. W. Parker, a native of 
South Carolina; —— Toney, a native of Tennes- 
see; John Smith, a native of Ohic, a farmer, who 
has lived in Kentucky some years. Mr. Smith 
is described by Mr. Fee as a gray-haired father, a 
man of prayer, indeed of eminent piety and use- 
fulness, And there are others whose names we 
have not procured. More than half of the exiles 
are natives of Suuthern States, and several are 
native Kentuckians, The only offense charged 
against any of them is that of entertaining Abo- 
lition sentiments. The movement for expelling 
these persuns originated in the excitement occa- 
sioned by the Herper’s Ferry foray of John 
Brown. The uneasiness growing out of that event 
extended, it seems, into Madisun County, and 
produced great agitation there. The fact that 
re was a settlement of Freesoilers in their 
midst, gave the citizens of the county great 





trouble of mind. They held several meetinzs on 
the subject, at cae court-house in Richmond, «he 
county seat.” 

At one of these meetings a committce of siaty- 
five persons was appointed to remove J. G. Fee, 
J.R Rogers, and as inany of their associates as 
mn “their best judgment the peace and safety of 
society should require.’ On the 23d of Dec., this 
committee waited on Mr. Rogers, and others, 
and warned them to leave the State within ten 
da\s, threatening them if they did not go peace- 
ably, they would be forced to leave. The parties 
appealed to Gov, Magoffin for protection. He 
ref:sed to give it and advised them to leave, which 
they accordingly did. It is said that mony of 
their neighbors were opposed to the action of the 
slaveholders, and were ready to defend them, if 
necessary, by fighting. But thy preferred to 
exile themselves peaceably. The whole affair 
was a deliberate and bigh-handed outrage on 
peaceable citizens, and deserves the condemnation 
of the civilized world. 


Facts and Topics. 





-.--The San Andreas Independent gives the 
following, description of a vegetable wonder now 
growing in Dr. Hepburn’s garden, Mokelumne 
Hill, It is a cabbage tree, which, in five years, 
from an. ordinary cabbage plant, has grown to 
some mne feet high. The stalk has become hard 
as wood, and it bore this year about fifty or sixty 
heads of cabbage. The doctor intends to keep 
it growing, and thinks ina few years more that 
he will be able to boast the possession of the most 
profitable tree in the country; for, be:ides great 
quantities of green cabbage and crout that it 
produces, he every seasun gathers many papers of 
first-rate seed, and hundreds of plunts which 
spring up spuntanevusly beneath its boughs. 


.---In the items of foreign news we ree it 
Stated that the Cuuncil of the Society of Arta 
have decided to carry out their project of an Ex- 
hibition of the Industry of all Nations in 1862, 
without any reference to the state of the political 
atmosphere. The subscription list for the Guar- 
antee Fund of £250,000 (which ts confidently 
expected to be obtained without difficulty) will 
be opened immediately. The Council will also 
apply to the Ruoyal Commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, to grant a convenient portion of 
the ground purchased at Kensington out of the 
surplus fund of the last Exhibition for the next 
and future international Exhibitions. 

.---Professor Wharton Jones has made an im- 
portant «ptical discovery, which, while especia!ly 
advan.ageous to persons of weak eycs, will be 
prized by all who appreciate eyesight. It is a 
form of spectacle glasses whereby paintings and 
engravings appear as stereoscopic pictures; that 
is, the figures and objects are seen in full relief and 
roundness, The glasses may be fitted and worn 
as ordinary spectacles, or used in an opera-zlass, 
and with an effect as surprising as it 1s delight- 
ful. To frequenters of picture-galleries—to anti- 
quarians fond of studying Gothic architecture, and 
the features of old ruins—the new glass will be s 
double power of vision. A machine has been 
made for guiding the glasses, and we hear that 
they will shortly be on sale.—Chambers Journal. 


...-Dr. Krapff’s narrative of his missionary 
labors and researches in Africa will, it is said, be 
as widely read as Livingston’s interesting book.— 
It would seem as if all Africin mysteries were 
now to be cleared up, for yet another bouk is to 
be published at Vienna by Ladislaus Magyar, 
Hungarian, who has lived in Africa ever since 


‘1849, where having married the daughter of s 


chief, he had excellent opportunities for safe 
travel and observation, and availed himself thereof 
tw explore certain countries south of the Equator 
which hitherto have scarcely been known, even 
by name.—Chamber’s Journal. 


...-The Secretary of the Interior, in his an- 
nual Report mentions the fact that a remarkable 
revolution is now going un among the Sioux In- 
dians of Minnesota in regard to their dress, hab- 
its and pursuits. In commun with the other 
Dakotah tribes these Indians have hitherto been 
regarded as the most warlike and intractable.— 
But a great change secms to have commenced 
among them, and they are adopting the dress, 
habits, and pursuits of civilization. It is stated 
that those whu have so changed are many of 
them chiefs, and most influential men of their 
tribe ; that two hundred men with their families, 
making together seven hundred persons, have 
done so within the year; and that five hundred 
more are preparing for it. It is also stated that 
an industrious spirit pervades this class, which 





gives promise of the most hopeful results. 
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My heart is so fall. of outta 


to complete health, that he has returned to his| ocean voyages. The new company is said to be! that I hardly know how to express it m appro- 


home in Peterboro by the desire of his friends, 
and the approval of his physician. A statement 
is afloat that he will go to Europe as soon as he 
is sufficiently restored to health to bear the fa- 
tigues of travel. 

. Some newspaper writer speculates on the 
visit of Baron Solomon Rothschild to this country 
as follows: 

“No Rothschild that we know of, has visited 
this country before, and their doing so now may 
have a signiticance in history difficult to calculate. 
Of course, they do not tell their purposes or plans, 
They donot even herald their approach, or inti 
mate it in any ostentatious display. But it is not 
impossible that such an arrival may indicate at 2 
future period the gradual transfer of large por- 
tioas of their countless wealth to this country. 
If such should be the case, it would be perfectly 
certain that the wealth of thousands of ochers 
would follow in the same direction, and our stocks 
of every kind would rise, and enterprise be pushed 
in ten thousand channels; so that the next fifty 
years would produce an expansion and growth 
from the capital of the old world, united with the 
industry of the new, compared with which, all 
the past progress of the last fifty years would be 
as nuthing.” 

. The legistature of Arkansas at its late ses- 
sion passed an act giving the free negroes of that 
State the alternative of wigrating before Jan. 1, 
1860, or of becoming slaves. [n conseyuence there- 
ot the great body of the free colored people of 
Arkar sas are on their way northward. The exiles 
it is stated ave mostly women and children, the 
husbands and fathers being held in servitude. 





Daily Religious Papers. 

‘The New-York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, date of Jan. 6, says: 

“ For sume time past there has been talk about 
establishing a daily religious paper in this city ; 
but a great difficulty in the way was the recvn- 
cihation of denominational differences, so as to 
bring up persuns of every shade of religious beliet 
to its support, the enterprise being a surt of joint- 
stock concern. [am now informed that this difficul-. 
ty has been partially overcome, the Episcopalians 
and Ruman Catholics being counted out, and that 
the fir-t number of the new publication will ap- 
pear about the 15th of February. Rumor says 
that Mr. Cummings, of the Evening Bulletin of 
your city, and Mr. James Spaulding, one of the 
editorial staff of the Courier and Engnirer here 
are to be the principal editors. But tbis‘is not all. 

“As a result of this enterprise, the Churchman, 
which represents the opinions and feelings of the 
High Church Episcopahans, will forthwith be 
merged from a weekly into a daily, for the express 
purpose of combating the ‘heresies and schisms’ 
of which the party of the first part is expected 
to be the vehicle. The funds necessary to carry 
forward the enterprise are to be furnished by Mr. 
Hecker, a man of princely fortune, proprietor of 
the extensive flour mills in Cherry street, and 
principal patron of the Madison Street Mission 
Chapel. Many of the ablest peus in the Episcopal 
Church will be employed in its editorial columns, 
though it is probable that Mr. Seaver, late of the 
Buffalo Courier, will continue to be, as now, 
editor-in-chief.” 

The Tribune thus alludes to the project of a 
daily religious paper in England: 

“The possible appearance of a new religious daily 
journal, started by a proprietary company, on the 
“ limited liability ” pla, named The Dial, and in- 
tended to dispute the supremacy of the press with 
The London Times, is engaging the attention of 
the public in England. The choice of the scaff of 
its establishment has been a matter of much de- 
liberation. Both printer and editor have recent- 
ly been determined on—the former, Mr. John 
Tallis of London, a man of great energy, the suc- 
cessful founder of the London Printing and Pub- 
lishing company, known by their agency in New- 
York. The name ot the editor is withheld for 
the present, but he is said to be a Scotchman, 
and a person of weight and influence with the 
religious public.” 


It is stated now that the editor of the above 


jeurnal is to be Rev. Peter Bayne, at present 
editor of the Edinburg Witness and well known 
in the literary and religious world as an able 
writer. 





Frvancrat Conorrion oF THE “Great Eas- 
tern.”—The shareholders of the Great Eastern 
are sinking into an awful state of depression. 
The surveyor’s report declares that not less than 
$250,000 more must be expended upon her be- 


in debt, and her shares are at so low a figure that! 
they can only be dealt in at a ruinous loss.— 
Some of the proprietors, it 1s rumored, contem- 


plate instituting proceedings through the Board | 


of Trade, or in equity, to obtain a full account of 
the stewardship of the board of management. 
Something will have to be dune, and that imme- 
diately. The shares are quoted at une-half, with 
one paid up. It is supposed that another new 
company will be formed, in order to get rid of the | 


priate language. Truly, the wisdom of our be- 
loved brother J. H. N, can not come from self- 
derived intelligence, but must be of a higher 
power—from the spirit of Christ. May the bless- 
ing of God rest on him and the wh le Commu- 
nity forever. [ know that many of you will 
rejoice with me when [tell you that within a 
few weeks I have made rapid progress in ‘the one, 
| thing needful”’—in faith. 1 am now c msiderably 
nearer to you than last September, when I was 
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way into the Mississippi ; and the water 
of every river, lake and gulf, sooner or 
later, is discharged into the ocean. This 
is the tendency of all our loves—to collect 
into a stream and disembogue into the 
great Ocean of goodness—that we may 
“love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, soul, mind and strength.” 

We must find out the tendencies of 
,our different passions, and lead them 


present board of management, and then, by the is-| personally with you; and Iam fully cfident | through the best courses into the river of 


sue of 100,000 preference shares, to raise $500,000 | 
more, complete the vessel right off, and set her to 
business. Up to this time she has cost $5,900,000. 
—Scienlific American. 

TeLecraPus AND RaiLroaps in Russia.— Rus- 
sia is making great progress. Her railroads and 
telegraph lines, which are the chief works under- 
taken since the termination of the war with the 
western powers, are evidently designed chiefly to 
supply a want that wax greatly felt by her du- 
ring the progress of hostilities, There are now 
railroads from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, 398 
miles, and Pokoff, 170, besides the short lines 
from the capital to Peterhoff and Paviovsk, and 
that from Warsaw to Tshentukhoff, on the Rus- 
sian frontiers, and 25 versts beyend, the total 
length of which is 182 miles. Other lines are in 
course of construction, or projected, frum Pskoff 
to Warsaw, 462 miles, comp'eting the railroad 
communication between the capital of the em- 
pire and that of Poland; from Dunaburg to Riga. 
145 miles, tu be afterwards continued to Libau, 
53 miles further; and from Moscow, to Theodo- 
sia, 990 miles,  Telegray hic communication al- 
ready exists between St. Petersburg and Con- 
stadt, Abo, Libau, K»wns Keyeef and Simphero- 
pol, and between Nicholaietf and Odessa. There is 
one feature that presents a peculiar interest for 
the United States, namely, the Russian guvern- 
ment has just given its sanction to a grand scheme 
for connecting St. Petersburg and New-York by 
telegraph, via New Archangel and Behring’s 
Straits, having stations at the Amoor, Irkutsk, 
and other central points on the way, across the 
vast cuntinents of Kastern Europe and Asia.— 
The American section of the line will unite New- 
York and San Francisco.— Scientific American. 








ExtraorpinarRy TELEGRAPHING.—There were 
sent, on Tuesday, 28th ult., over the wires of 
the Atiantic and Ohio telegraph (Morse) lines: 


"| extending between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 


five hundred and seventy-eight private despatches, 
over five thousand words of news for the Asso- 
ciated Press, and an entire copy of the President’s 
Message, containing over fifteen thousand words, 
to the Pittsburgh Post, and all during the regu- 
lar business hours of the day. The President’s 
Message was transinitted, on two wires, in five 
hours and fifteen minutes. Two thousand and 
eighty-three words were transmitted by one op- 
erator—Mr. Zeigler—in an hvur; Mr. Fleming, 
of Pittsburgh, taking it down by the “tick.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 

TeLEGRAPH TO THE GoLp Firtps.—We are 
informed from a reliable source, that it is the in- 
tention of Messrs. Jones, Russell, & Cu., to es- 
tablish, early in the Spring, a telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to Denver City. With their 
facilities for the undertaking, the estimated cost 
will be only about $45,000. The business of the 
Government alone, with the line, will insure am- 
ple returns from the investment, while the general 
private business must be immense, and constantly 
increasing. A line to Denver is sucha far stretch 
towards the Pacific, that we think it a safe pre- 
diction that another year will see the continent 
spanned by electric wires. 

Every development of the day points irresistibly 
to the central route as the line of the great Pacific 
Railroad. Emigration has long followed its trails; 
stages and express lines have made it a highway. 
and the telegraph wires are but indicating the 
course which the iron horse must follow in the 
near future.— Elwood Sapren. 





COR RESP »N DI 1D) INC IE. 


Newcastle, Ky., " Dec. 25, 1859. 

I realize ies morning a consciousness and feel- 
ing altogether different from any former expe- 
rience. The light of spiritual truth has penetra- 
ted my inmost svul, and for the first time in my 
life I really feel that Curist has been born, lived, 
died and risen from death for me, and to bea 
perfect Savior from all evil, to those who follow 





him. Before, it was but a shadow—now it is 





that the spirit of truth and love will take full| 
possession of my heart and mind, so that I may | 
be ina state worthy to be received into your, 
felluwship. T long for the privilege of your criti- 
cism, through which [ might be enabled to purge 
myself from all impurities. In the recent num- 
bers of the Circular, | have Jearnt many valuable 
lessons, which | am confident will bear fruit. We 
anticipate with great pleasure our union with 
you, which we hope will be forever. 


‘ F. SuHeiurne. 


Wallingford, Conn., Jan. 1860. 


In some of ny wakeful hours recently, I found 
my self wishing I could better control my thoughts. 
and fix them on something more profitable. 1 
remembered this passage in Psalms—* Commune 
with your own heart. upon your bed, and be still ” 
Then I said, I must look within myself for good 
thoughts; and it occurred to me that Christ, and 
even the Kingdom of Heaven are within us, and 
that I need not go far from home for something 
to occupy my thoughts and fix my attention, if [ 
could believe it. And I said, Do we believe, oF 
can we believe this is true, tht the “kingdom 
of God is within us ?”—that “our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost ?--that Christ is 
within us “the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God?” Sincerely believing this, whata standard 
of character is before us! what a high destiny is 
ours! whata subject for the exercise of our faith! 
Can we anticipate too much of good, or in the 
meek and lowly spirit of Christ, estimate our- 
selves too highly ? As [ consult my own heart, I 
sce Wat we need not use many words, nor have 
much to say—humbly waiting before God, as hav- 
ing justified and saved us, exercising ourselves 
in this faith—believing more, and thinking less, 
“looking to Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith ’-—thus believing, and looking, we shall be 
“ changed into the same image”—“ have power to 
become the sons of God,” and, be tnade “ perfect 
even as he is perfect.”"—p. n. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 1. 1860. 

I was awakened quite early this morning 
by the firing of cannon, which is the usual cus- 
tom of this city by way of ushering in the New 
Year, My heart naturally flowed out with thank- 
fulness to God for his abundant goodness, and | 
could think of no better way to begin the year 
than to publicly acknowledge it. 

Faith, the rich gift of God to men, never ap- 
peared so beautiful as it does now. It makes one 
feel so independent of what men say. Yet it 
makes us feel dependent on Christ ; and in the 
consciousness that he is our guide and protector, 
our life, our all, we cannot help being happy 
whether we try or not. Truly, Christ is the one 
altogether lovely, and I gladly confess entire de- 
votion to his cause. My heart is thankful for 
the privilege of working for love. Experience 
teaches me that faith is the never-failing spring, 
and my desire is to study the science of it more 
earnestly than ever before. Faith that works by 
love and purifies the heart, is ready to du any thing 
for love’s sake. It is truly light and sunshine to 
soul and body, and makes every thing appear 
cheerful. I offer myself anew to Christ, trust- 
ing him to supply all my need, internally, exter- 
nally, and eternally.—£. w. 





Table-Talk by J. H. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PASSIONS, 


N., No- 4:2. 


The time will come when all our pas- 
sions will be organized, i. e., connected 
together in true order, and will flow into 
each other, like so many different streams, 
Our passions tend to a true organization 
as really as the water of springs and rivue 
lets tends to combine and form rivers, 
that finally empty into the ocean. Every 
little stream from Ohio to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Louisiana up to the 
Lake of the Woods, is certain to find its 


‘communism—where they will concentrate 
upon God. At present, it will be well to 
familiarize ourselves with something like 
the following order: We labor with our 
bodies that we may eat ; we nourish the 
body by eating, that it may serve the 
soul ; and we nourish the soul that it 
may please God. In this way every thing 
we love, flowing through the streams of 
our nature, will finally reach the great 
ovean of God’s love. 





The Coming Age of the Peo- 
ple. 

H. W. Beecher in his Thanksgiving Sermon, pre 
sented the following view of the tendencies of the 
times as they appear from his point of vision : 

The growing intelligence of the common people, 
and the dawning of a new world-force in this direc- 
tion—(the fact of wlich world-force in the demo- 
cratic element is not new, though its applications 
are manifold, and not yet half developed)—is s 
theme for unfeigned gratulation, and for devous 
thanksgiving. 

It is impossible to do much more than assert the 
fact that in America, in Great Britain, in Francee 
in Italy, in portions of Austria, in Prussia, and— 
dimly seen, but truly—in Russia, there is a real 
growth, not alone of intelligence, but of moraj 
breadth, among the common people. Human society 
is so organized, that death at the bottom is death 
all the way through, and life at the botttom is sal- 
vation all the way up! 

One great cause for cheer and hope and encour- 
agement, in those that believe in millennial glory, 
and in the perfectibility of the human species, is 
the average rise and breadth of intelligence and 
moral power among the masses of the whole world. 
If you would take the moral level of the different 
epochs, you should place your instrument on the 
family as existing in different ages. The relative 
social and moral differences will show you the rela- 
tive altitudes of different periods of time. The fa- 
mily is root and trunk of society. All other insti- 
tutions are only leaves; easily shed and changed, 
without harm ; but the root and the trunk musé 
abide, or no leaf can live. If you were to compare 
what is the average condition of the families of the 
world fifty years ago with the average condition of 
the families of the world now, you would find thas 
progress had been made. If you were to compare 
the condition of the family in New England fifty 
years since with its average condition now, you 
would be astonished at the change which has been 
wrought in so short a period. You could scarce- 
ly be made to believe that the condition of the insti- 
tution of the family has improved as much as it has 
during the last hundred years. The things which 
men did in the age of Shakspeare, and which were 
then considered befitting the most refined and virtu- 
ous, would now be considered so gross and intoler- 
ably vulgar, that if there should be a resurrectios 
of our old fathers and mothers who lived in that 
age, they could not walk with us any more. We 
should shut them out of our houses. 

You cannot shut back the present into the psst, 
as you can shut back one part of a telescope inte 
another. The developments of the present are great 
er than the past, out of which they grew, and there 
fore it cannot contain them. And yet, theologians 
are trying to shut the ecclesiasticism of the present 
back into the ecclesiasticism of nearly two thousand 
years ago; and miserable statesmen are trying to 
shut the enlightened institutions of the present back 
into the barbarous institutions which existed ata 
still earlier period ! 

The old civilizations were at the top of society. 
It is the Christian idea that civilization must begin 
at the bottom. The kingdom of God, however, iss 
seed ; and of all seeds ever planted, it is the slowest 
growing—partly from the hindrances interposed. 
and partly from its nature. For this the ages writ; 
for, many of the ills of time may not cease until 
judged of this new tribuual—the public sentiment of 
the masses of mankind. Many of the great advent 
may not come until called by the voice of Races— 
not by the voice of single men. 

In our own land we have found out, practically, 
what, two hundred years ago, was a speculation-- 
wild and mischievous in the judgment of the then 
wise men of the globe— namely, that governmenta 





when brought down to the judgment and will of oF 
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who are governed, are safer and hetter than when 
administered by the wisest of the wise, and the best 
‘of the good. We have found out the secret that it 
is not possible for a few heads to do that for races 
which they unitedly can do for themselves, This, 
among us—at least among us of the North--has 
come to be scarcely questioned any more: the safe- 
ty and wisdom of popular government, or self gov- 
ernment; for we have found out that the s.ronger 
the element of government is in its diffused form, 
and the weaker it is in its concentrated form, the 
better it is for the governed. We have written that 
down in the book of experience. 

All the elaborations of statesmanship are simpli- 
fied All the msts and obliquities of diplomacy are 
being swept away by the breath of the common peo- 
ple. An element of broad common sense is carry- 
_ jing forward what was supposed to be the most com- 
plex, delicate, and difficult thing on earth—civil 
government—-better than ever select heads and pro- 
fessional hands have done it. The great dispersed 
mass of the common people are wiser than those 
above them, when they come to administer upon 
things that are common to all men. A philos pher 
may rise up into things that do not belong to the in- 
stincts of human nature, and upon his high head 
may first shine some rays of knowledge, ae upon the 
lofty spire of Trinity first comes the dawn of the 
orient: but of those universal truths which lie in 
the wants and experiences of mankind, the average 
judgments of the inasses are as much better than 
the judgments of the individual thinkers, as ,the 
testimony of a million hearts is more emphatic than 
the thoughts of few heads ;--for it is not thinking 
that finds out truth in these things The life of 
truth, in social and moral things, is in the Heart. 


Now we are all prepared to be thankful for this; 
but I am prepared to be thankful for one step be 
yond. I discern the arising form, yet dimly seen, 
but gathering consistence, and advancing steadily 
and benignly. of prec. sely the same change in reli- 
gion. We are coming toa state in which we are to 
have not less religion, but less religious institution- 
alism. We are nvt to dissipate the moral element, 
but to diffuse its puwer, and make it more potent in 
its sources. As we have said to palace, ‘* Take law 
from the peasant’s cottage,” we shall say to all 
ecclesiastical institutions, ‘** Take law from the con- 
science of the common Christian people.” It is safe 
to administer secular things by the average judg- 
ments of the masses; it is just as safe to administer 
religious things by the instructed consciences of the 
masses. And the time is coming when the demo- 
eratic element in religion will effect just such a re- 
volution as has the d atic el tin politics—- 
revolving kings down, that the greater pecple may 
eome up. For in religion, mvre than in civil affairs. 
are the sources of truth, not in institutions or laws, 
but in the innate dispositions through which God 
inspires us with true knowledge. 

There is to be a moral public common sense; and 
the day is advancing when the conscienee of the 
whole community will give the law, and churches, 
and synods, and assemblies, of every name that have 
supposed themselves specially authorized to teach. 
and to assume airs of superiority over the great un- 
erdained mass, will be obliged to recede. as have 
eivil governments, and to receive from their superi- 
ers--the intelligent whole community—their law 
and their permissions. And as the mass of citizens 
have shown themselves greater and wiser than their 
kings, so the day is coming—though not yet—when 
the great democratic body of Christians will show 
themselves better and wiser than their professonal 
lenders. Iam only sorry that the wheels revolve so 
slow. I see the dawn of that day, and I believe it 
hastens; but it may not come in my time The 
voice of God, speaking through a Race, will yet 
thunder into silence the voice of any class, or order, 
or hierarcay; and the undisturbed conscience of 
maukind, like the wide-lying ocean, will yet speak 
forth, high over all, the power of God, beating its 
choral measures upon every shore on the globe ! 





Alrealy the congregational churches, of every 
naine, prefigare the en, mure thaa they themselves 
dy know. Buteven that is not the whole. Only 
then shall we have a full divinity in the church, 
when there is such a growth of an intelligent 
Christian common people, tint they are, and they 
besin to know that they are, superior to council, 
and synod, and assembly ; and when they manifest 
this superiority —notgfur the sake of despising reli 
gion, but for the sake of honoring it, enlarging its 
expression, ennobling its functions, and giving pow- 
er to its teachings. For the coalescent conscience 
of twenty millions of men will be like the thuuder- 
bolt and the lightning stroke from the hand of God, 
upon any evil 

Mere professionalism will then be done away.— 
Not that professionalism is in itself a thing bad; 
not that sects councils, orlinances, ceremonies, ani 
priestly authority--even robed, if need he—are in 
themselves things bad. I look upon them as I do 
upon the coverings of the growing wheat While it 
isin the milk, it must have bandages, and the 
husks are good so lung as it is in an immature 
state ; but that which helps the kernel to get ripe, 
is, when the ripening process is completed, chaff. — 
And I think we have come to that puint where, if 
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we stand on tiptoe, and are tall withal, we can see 
that these helps of religion are beginning to re- 
curve and drop down to the ground, so that the 
ripened wheat can stand and hold up its head to the 
air and the sun. 

I bless God for that sight, and so far as I myself 
am concerned, in all my preaching and ministerial 
duties, I stand in perpetual appeal from priest and 
council, to the Christian common people. I appeal 
from professionalisms to the heart of universal reli- 
gion. The day is coming when more and more will 
thus appeal. And if to any this betokens a deca- 
dence of religion, to me it betokens exactly the 
other thing. Do you tell me that there is less religion 
in the churches, that there is less power in the 
pulpit, and that men work less willingly and effi- 
ciently for the upbuilding and maintenance of reli- 
gious institutions. than formerly? There may be 
less religion in certain places, but there is more 
diffused religion. The average conscience was never 
so high as now. The average faith was never so 
strong as now Isit thought that young thinkers 
are becoming infidel? Young thinkers were never 
so little infidel as now. Is it thought that young 
art is becoming undevout? Young art was never so 
devout as now. Religion is developing in Art, in 
Literature. And even novels are becoming preach- 
ers. And better preachers than are many pulpits. 
For the novels of the last fifteen or twenty years 
contain a better Gospel than the pulpits—if you in” 
clude the pulpits of the Greek Church, of the Roman 
Church, of formal Protestantism, and of the war- 
ring sects. A dead Gospel is a hideous heresy. 

Lhail and rejoice in all these tokens of the su- 
premacy of this moral public common sense. Why 
should I, that serve an organization, and shall help 
to build up others? I say nothing to lower your 
opinion ofthem; yet they are not to be worshipped, 
or to be supposed to have the seal of immortality on 
them They are to be regarded as mere instru- 
ments, which are for ever and for evermore to give 
place and rank to moral principles and fundamental 
truths. 

When that day shall come, whose dawn is already 
in the east; when this child Emmanuel shall attain 
his full stature, that now is but a babe in the man- 
ger, despised, solitary, and poor, we shall know a 
power and grandeur in the moral sense of Christian 
commnnities, impossible to the narrow organizations 
of our earlier time. And wh le men are dreaming 
that churches shall absorb commuuities, God is pre- 
paring the way by which the church itself shall be 
absorbed into the community. Christian communi. 
ties there are to be, standing up in the grandeur of 
a Christian public sentiment, and carrying forw:.rd 
all the functions of human life, with Christ-blood 
beating in the very veins of nations! And this is 
to be the final consummation. 

It was not God's plau that the ark should be the 
refuge of the human race longer than until the del- 
uge had passed away ; but if Noah and his descend- 
ants had afterwards built arks upon the hills and 
rocks and attempted to crowd all the people and an- 
imals on the earth inte them, their folly would not 
have been greater than 1s that of those who are 
attempting to crowd back the gathering forces of 
the nations into institutions which were only de- 
signed to give them a temporary ferriage, while the 
deluge of an immoral common sense should last. 

This power of enlightened public sentiment is 
shown more in what it is making other things do, 
than in what it is yet directly doing itself. For in 
this, xs in all other things, true growths are blind. 
The best reformers did not know to what their refor- 
mations were really leading Martin Luther did 
not know what a reformation he was to effect; but 
God did, and stood at his back, and pushed him for- 
ward. God is the thinker, and God i: the worker; 
man is only the blind instrument. And this great, 
democratic, Christian, world-resounding public sen- 
timent has not yet come to the knowle lg: of itself 
It is a human influence, as men say ; it is the divine, 
providential impulsion, as I say. Such is the power 
of it, already the greatest things which are done in 
the world, are done on account of it. 

If it were not for the ocean, there would not be a 
ship built ; and yet the ocean never built a ship. If 
it were not for the railway, there would not be a lo- 
comotive built; and yet a railway never built a 
locomotive. Men work in reference to facts as they 
are. All kings, statesmen, emperors, the lordliest 
men in the world, are shaping their politics, and 
changing their governments, and plying their ad- 
ministrations, with a blind sense that there is some- 
thing or other going cn among the people which de- 
mands an obedience. Rulers are learning to obey 
the ruled. They tuke counsel afar off and choose 
to do what the people ask. It is *‘ the enlightened 
public sentiment” of the age in which we live, that 
every wise governor regards. Selfish, iniquitous, 
wicked as are the plans which tyrants are perpetu- 
ally essaying to weave, God compels them to wenve | 
their plans in accordance with his great, all-absorb- 
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gard all the agitations of our day as being so many 
plowings which are necessary as a preparation for 
the harvests that are to wave on the world-farm.—- 
I have less fears of them, because since the world 
began there has been nothing but successive de- 
structious to the world, according to the fears of 
short-sighted men! We live in an age in which 
there is a great noise of fear of the destruction of 
governments and unions. ‘This kind of music has 
sounded ever since the ark was built. And yet, 
these rendings and overturnings of communities 
and nations, have always been the stimulating life 
of the world—for life has grown out of dexth per- 
petually. Death has always been the minister of 
the root, and so it will be in our time. 

In all these conflicts, and turnings, and overturn- 
ings, Isee no dark pall, no night, except so far as 
night brings rest. I see the preparations of a mighty 
husbandry,in the red-hot war chat is going on in the 
world. Deep furrows are being cut by the plow of 
Go's Providencs, that there may, ere long, be bet- 
ter harvests for the reaping of the nations. 

Therefore, in our own land, I hail and rejoice in 
these very intestine commotious, over which men 
are crying, ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace!” As crickets 
and mice cry ‘* Peace,” when the farmer is turning 
up their nests with his plow, so we have crickets, 
and mice, and grasshoppers, and all manner of in- 
sects chirping ‘‘ Peace,” while God plows his land! 
But I say, ‘* Even so, Lord Go! Almighty, plow and 
thunder on!" For out of night comes morning ; out 
of thunder-storms come summer leaves washed 
clean, and sweet-singing birds; out of disease 
comes health ; vut of confusion comes the fair form 
of order. 





The Region of the Zambasi. 


Dr. Livingstone, in a recent letter to the N. Y. 
Geographical and Statistical Society, gives the 
fullowing account of the River Zambasi, and the 
adjacent region, in Eastern Africa: 

The reasous why so little has been known 
about the Zamba:i River, have been the 
branching in the stormy Promontory by w ich 
it was hidden from navigators. And their 
easy-chair geo: raphers, dreaming over the 
geography of Ptolemy, actu:lly put down the 
Zambasi as flowing inte the sea at Quilimane. 
which, in his days, it probably did, though not 
adrop of Zambasi water, in ordinary circam- 
stances reaches that part. Had some branch 
of the Anglo-American family planted their 
footsteps on its banks, we are such a babbling 
newspaper set, the world would have known all 
about it long ago ; and no one would have ven- 
tured to play with this river as has been done 
making it lose itself and flow under the Kala- 
haro Desert. You may form a better idea of 
its size if 1 tell you of one of the branches. 
We arcerded the Shire lately. fully a hundred 
miles from the confluence, and found it with a 
two-fathom channel all the way up — It varied 
from 80 to 150 yards in width, and coutains no 
sand banks. It flows in a be:utiful fertile 
valley, about tweuty miles wide, and fringed 
with mountains of great beauty, well woode: 
to the top. Mora M Vala we a-zended, and 
found it 400 feet high. (This, by mistake, is 
placed on the wrong side of the Shire in my 
map.) Lt was well cultivated on the top, and 
had several fine little fountains, the waters of 
which were sligttly chalybeate ; they have a hot 
sulphurous fountain at the base (temperature 
174d Fahrenheit.) ‘The people had many 
sweet potatoes, boleus sargham, and other 
grains, ard pine apples, lemon and orange 
trees. They were very hospi'ab'e, and are 
independent. ‘Ihe vegetation is very different 
irom the plains, and so is the climate, yet, with 
all these advantages, ne use has been made 
of it as a sanitorium by the Portuguese, aud 
as far as we can ascertain, this river bas never 
been explored by Europeans before. Oue 
part of the luxuriant vatley of the Shire is 
marshy, and abounded in lagoons, in which 
grew great quantitics of the lotus plant. The 
people were busy colle cting the tubers, which. 
when boiled or roasted. resembled chestnuts. 
They are thus Lotopbagi, such as are men- 
tioned by Herodotu Another part of the 
valley abounds in elephan's My companions 
estimated the numbers we saw at eight hun- 
dred Herd upon herd appeared as tar as the 
eye could reach. and nuble animals they were. 
We sometimes chas:d them in our little steam- 
ers, tor the shore branches off occasionally and 
forms islands. ‘The upper part of the valley 
is well 8 and many of the tils are ecul- 
tivated high up. But never having seen Euro- 
peans betore, they looked ou us with great 
suspicion. 
arwed with bows and pvisen d arrows, ready to 
repel any attack, but 10 incivility wes offered 
when we landed, Lor were our wooding party 





ing plan. 

The great questions of the world, of populations, 
of races and nations, are pressing forward for solu- 
tion, by the working out of experience and truth . 
in the lower spheres This is God's plow It is the 


analogy of growth in the world. Therefore I re- 


‘ally does flow out of Lake Nyanga 


molested. We obtained what nay be consid 
ered reliable isturmation that the Sire actu 
We were 
brought up by a cataract, but five days beyoud 
this puint the water is smooth again, and 
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thither. Sceing the suspicion we had aroused, 
we deemed it unsafe to leave the vessel and go 
overland. Bat no eolli-im took plice The 
greatest coward fires first, so, thinking we had 
as much pluck as they, we did not lift a gun, 
though we were ready to fire, or rather shoot. 
We did nothing to make us ashamed to return, 
and mean to do so next month; and if we have 
their confidence, we may go further. They had 
abund ince of provisions, and solid them at a 
cheap rate. Also cot'on of two kinds, one in- 
digenous, short in the staple but very strong, 
und woolly to the feeling, the other very fine, 
and long in the staple We brought a num- 
ber of specimens of their spindles and yarn, 
and as it was quite equal to American Uplands 
did not offer them any American seed. The 
cotton plant is met with everywhere, and 
though burned down annually, springs up 
again as fresh and strong asever. They grow 
sugur-cane, too. bananas, &e The men are 
said by the Portuguese to be very intelligent, 
but very mild. The women wear the lip orna- 
ment, around one of which [ put my pen.— 
The slit is made in the upper lip, at first, by a 
ring in childhood. The ends are gradually 
pressed closer together, and cause absorption 
till a bole is made. This is enlarged by bus of 
reed, till in a lady of fashiva a ring, either 
hullow or cup-shaped, is inserted, and the edge 
of the lip protrudes beyond the perpendicular 
of the nose at let aninch. | am thus par- 
ticular in case our own ladies, who show a 
noble perseverance when fashion dictates, may 
wish to adopt lip ornaments 





Portrait of Brougham. 


Standing in the narrow Gothic railed-off space 
reserved for the public—the thrune at the oppo- 
site extremity of the [vuse—you may see on 
one of the benches to the right, almost every af, 


ternoon, Saturday and Sunday excepted, during 
the session, a very old man with a white head, 
‘and attired in a simple frock and trousers of 
shepherd’s plaid. It isa leunme head, and the 
white locks are bushy and profuse. So, too, the 
evebrows, penthouses toeyes somewhat weak now, 
but that can flash fire yet upon occasions. The 
face is plowed with wrinkles, as well it may be, 
for the old man will never see fourscere \ears 
again, and of these, three-score, at the very least, 
have been spent in study and che hardest labor, 
mental and physical. The nose is a marvel— 
protnberant, ragose, aggressive, i.quiring and de- 
fiant. unlovely, but intellectual. There 1s a trum- 
pet mouth, a belligerent mouth, projecting and 
self-asserting; largish ears, and on chin or checks 
no vestige of hair. Nota teautiful man this on 
any theory of beauty, Hogarthesque, Ruskin- 
esque, Winclemanesque, or otherwise. Rasher 
a shaggy. gnarled, battered, weather-beaten. ugly, 
faithful Scotch-colly type. Not 9 soft. imploring, 
yielding face. Rather a tearing, mocking, pugna- 
civus, cast of countenance. The mouth is fash- 
ioned to the saying of harsh, hard, impertment 
things: not cruel but downright; bot never to 
whisper compliments, or simper out platitudes. 
* * * * * Watch thie old man narrowly, 
young visitor to the Lords. Scan his furrowed 
visage. Mark his old angular ways and pestures 
passing uncouth. Now he crouches, very dog- 
like, on his crimson bench; clasps one shepherd's 
plaid leg in both his hands. Botherem, Q U., 
is talking noneense, I think. Now the legs are 
crossed, and the hands thrown behind; now be 
dizs his elbows into the little Gothic writing 
table before him, and buries the hands in that 
puissant white hair of his. Te quiddities of 
Floarem, Q C., are beyond human patierce Then 
with a wrench, a wriggle, a shake. a haif turn and 
half start up— sill very doghke, but of the New- 
foundland rather, now, he asksa lawyer ora 
witness a question. Question very sharp and to 
the pomt, net often complimentary by times, and 
couched in that which i neither broad Scotch nor 
Northomlbrian burr. but a rebeflious miature of 
the two. Mark him well, eye him closely: you 
hase not much time te lore, Alas! the piant 1s 
vers old; though with frame yet unert ebled, 
with uitelleet yet gloriously unclouded. But the 
sands are running, ever running. Watch hin, 
tark bim, eye him, seore biti on your mond tab- 
lets: tien home: and wm after vears it may be 
your lot w tell your children, that once at leat 
you bave seen with your own eyes the famous 
Lord of Vaux; once listened to the voice that his 
shaken thrones and made tyrants tremble; tbat 
has been a herald of deierance to millions ping 
In siavery and vaptivity ; a voice that has given 
ulleraice, In tans most eloquent words, to 
heaven; avetce that has been trumpet-sounding 
these staty sears past in defenwe of Truth, and 
Right, and Justice—in advocacy of the claims of 
learning and mdustry, and uf the liberties of the 
great Engiieh prople. trom whose ranks he rose ; 
a vole that shoutd be entitted to a hearmy tm a 
Warha ta oi wire heroes, ater Francis of Verulam 





They watched us constantly, well | 


and teuac ov Grantham; the vomweo one who 1s 
wortbily a lord, but who will be yet better ce- 
wetmbered, and to ail tine— remembered enthusi- 
asticatly and affectromately—as the Champion of 
all good and wee and beautitul haman thigs— 
Hariy Brougham —Tuice Round the Clock; by 


' George Augustus Sala. 
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Arabs come down in canoes from Nyavga Robiusun; Willard Comey. 
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